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THE GHOSTLY FIG {T. 


Br the Rappahannock's moonlit wave 
Thousands sre tying in quiet gravee 
But under its ever-throbbing breas* 
Are two that never shall taste of .ost. 


They stood at night on the op,«..te banks, 
Deathly foes in the hostile ranks, 

And challenged each by the moon's wan light 
To meet in the stream in .nortal fight. 


Naked they swam through che water cold, 

That shuddered with horror as it rolled; 

And the gleam of their white limbs through the tide 
Struck the faces pale that watched beside. 


They met where the stream is still and deep, 
Where the river-spirits float asleep 

With faces turned to the moon’s cold beams, 
And the ocean rocking through their dreams. 


A cry went up through the shuddering air 

As they wildly closed in the death-fight there, 
And the Mashing waters shrank with dread 

From the scattered foam that was tinged with red. 


Then stillness fell on the air and stream, 
While under the waters a spectral gleam 
Sunk with their white forms sinking slow 
In a knotted clash to the depths below. 


And now and ever, night after night, 

They close again in a ghostly fight: 

Two white wraiths gleam through the throbbing flood, 
And the fram sround has the hue of blood. 


Forever they close in the death-fight grim, 
Though their ery is faint and their forms are dim; 
And the sentinel knows ‘neath the river's breast 
Are two that never shall taste of rest. 
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WILL THE SOUTH SUBMIT? 


UR foreign friends, unable any longer to 
deny the successes of the Union arms, now 
take refuge in the general assertion that, whip 
them as we may, the rebels will not submit. 
The cry is re-echoed by the Copperhead organs 
North; they are satisfied that the more we beat 
the enemy the stronger will grow his aversion 
for us and for the Union. And the same song 
is sung by the ragged rebel officers whom we 
are lodging at Fort Delaware, Johnson’s Island, 
and other places of detention for prisoners of 
war. They have stopped bellowing about the 
last ditch. It is now the last man who is to die 
before the stars and bars sink into oblivion. 
They may be beaten, decimated, driven from 
house and home, but they will never submit. 

It would be easy to show that this is the inva- 
riable talk of angry belligerents. The British 
were never going to submit to the independence 
of the colonies; so said the King and a dozen 
of his ministers. The French were never go- 
ing to submit to be ruled by a Bourbon again ; 
yet Louis XVIII. was crowned quite quietly, 
and sie himself to death in peace. Austria was 
“never going to submit to the loss of Lombardy ; 
yet she gets on very well now with the re galan- 
tuomo, Russia was never going to submit to 
the loss of Sebastopol; still she bore the event 
with fortitude when the time came. The “last 
ditch and last man” talk is almost always in- 
dulged in by the leaders of a. belligerent army 
up to a certain point, mainly for the sake of 
keeping up the spirits of their followers. But 
it is never carried into practice. The most 
ardent and the most obstinate combatant will 
surrender when he can’t do any thing else. 
There are no more obstinate men in the South 
than George the Third was, and certainly no 
more bitter pill can weil be offered to any one 
than the one that monarch. gulped when he re- 
ceived Mr. Adams as United States Minister 
Plenipotentiary : yet he swallowed it with a 
grimace, : 

To carefal observers there are not a few indi- 
cations already, both of the preparations of the 
South for submission, and of the manner in 
which they propose to submit. These are es- 
pecially noticeable along the Mississippi River. 
When the war broke out the rebels held the 
river from within twenty miles of Cairo to the 
mouth, and it is fair to presume that, with a few 
isolated exceptions here and there, the inhabit- 
ants of the Valley sympathized with the rebel 
caus. We have now conquered the Valley, 
and driven off or scattered the insurgent armies. 
The rebels have resorted to their only remain- 
ing resource—guerrilla warfare. But it is ob- 
vious at a glance that the victims of this war- 
fare are not the Northern people or the Northern 
armies, but the few remaining Southern planters 
and their families. A guerrilla band, with what- 
ever purposes it may originally be organized, be- 
comes of necessity a mere band of robbers, ‘To 
live, it must plunder. To plunder safely, it 
must attack, not military posts or regiments, 
but isolated houses and defenseless non-combat- 

ants. Plunder leads naturally to murder, repe, 
and arson, and thus the establishment of a system 
of guerrilla warfare, such as the rebel chiefs have 
authorized in the Mississippi Valley, simply in- 
flicts upon their own people, in their own coun- 
try, the most horrible sufferings, without injur- 
ing us in the least. What is the result? We 
have seen within a week e. letter from the largest 








Confiscation Act,” the people of that region 
would return to their allegiance en masse. News- 
paper correspondents all tell the same story. 
The country is devastated, the people frantic ; 
only let them have their slaves, they say, and 
they will become our best friends. It is pretty 
clear that after a few months or weeks more dis- 
cipline under the régime they created, they will 
say no more about conditions, but will beg for 


protection. 

Further south, in Louisiana, the same result 
is being reached by a different process. In that 
State the guerrillas have not gained much head- 
way. But several enterprising Northern men 
have ‘‘squatted” on abandoned plantations, 
hired negro labor, and, though exposed to re- 
peated attacks from the rebels, and drafts upon 
their laborins force by the Union generals, have 
done exceedingly well. We hear of one young 
man who has made $50,000 in a single season; 
of others who have realized $20,000, $25,000, 
and $30,000. Thelsoil will yield as handsome 
harvests of cotton or sugar to a squatter as to 
the owner of the fee. This sort of thing natu- 
rally extends itself. There are plenty of South- 
erners who will become Union men for the sake 
of a fat plantation, even if the original owner 
will not. And to us of the North it matters very 
little who owns the land, so long as he behaves 
himself loyally. 

The best guide, however, to the change of 
sentiment which is going on at the South may 
be found in Missouri and Kentucky. In those 
States, though they never actually seceded, the 
Pro-slavery sentiment was as dominant at the 
outbreak of the war as in Tennessee and Arkan- 
sas; and the difference between pro-slaveryism 
and rebellion is only one of degree. In those 
days an Abolitionist was about as safe at Rich- 
mond or Charleston as in Kentucky or Missou- 
ri. Now mark the difference. .The Missouri 
papers are full of appeals for mercy from the 
remnant of the pro-slavery men. It is they who 
are down now, and the foot of the anti-slavery 
men presses pretty heavily on their necks. The 
slave-owners of Western Missouri are being pro- 
tected against the bloody vengeance of the oppo- 
nents of slavery by regiments of Kansas troops, 
recruited from the Free State men, whom, five 
years ago, these very Missouri border-ruffians 
did their best to exterminate. In Kentucky it 
is becoming quite respectable to be an Abolition- 
ist, and the slave-owners are rapidly becoming 
afraid of their position, and nervous if our gen- 
erals do not leave troops near them. A lead- 
ing Kentuckian assured a gentleman in this city 
within a few days that, if the Union party had 
imagined they could elect Bramlette by 50,000 
majority, they would have ran straight-out 
Emancipationists, and would have eiected them. 
At the next election in Kentucky slavery will 
receive its death-blow. We say that this change 
of sentiment in Missouri and Kentucky supplies 
the key to the way in which the rebels of the 
further South will submit; because it is evident 
at a glance that if you remove slavery, you abol- 
ish the only substantial ground of difference be- 
tween us and the rebels, and it then becomes 
more their interest than ours to restore the 
Union. 

We must not delude ourselves about the end 
of the war. It has not come yet, and we have 
hard work before us still—reverses as well as 


victories, long marches, cruel privations, disap- | 


pointments, and trials of patience. The rebels 
have still powerful and veteran armies, which 


_must be beaten and scattered before our work 


can be pronounced complete. But we have 
made great, glorious progress since the spring, 
and, however distant the end may be, it is much 
more certain than it ever was. 





THE BRITISH PIRATES. 
Larmp’s Anglo-Rebel rams are not going to 


compelled the tricksters in the British Govern- 
ment to make a show, at all events, of enforcing 
their laws. 

‘We must not be too precipitate, however, in 
assuming that the rams will not get tosea. The 
latest Anglo-Rebel pirate—the Georgia—was also 
arrested by the Government and held for trial. 


vessel, which met her off the coast of France. 
In that case, the presumption and the evidence 
as to the destination of the vessel were as strong 
as they will probably be in the case of the iron- 
clads. Every body concerned in the trial knew 
perfectly well what the Japan, alias Georgia, 
was intended for. Yet she escaped—simply be- 


— British officials were unanimous in their 
i to see our commerce destroyed for the 
benefit of that of Great Britain. 

The fate of the iron-clad rams will depend, 
not ou the evidence adduced on the trial, but on 
the probable capacity ot ‘aan of this coun- 





if the progress of the war appears to foreshadow 
rebel successes, and a probable meg 
incapacity on our part to try conclusions a 
foreign power, the rams will be released, after 
going through the form of atrial. It is impos- 
sible to read the English papers without discov- 
ering that it was the astonishing capture of the 
Atlanta by the Weehawken, after fifteen minutes’ 
fight, that created that public opinion in England 
to which alone we owe the present detention of 
Laird’s ships. 


THE LOUNGER. 


BORDER STATE POLICY. 

Tue Copperhead journals try to plume them- 
selves upon Governor Bramlette’s election in Ken- 
tucky, and have plenty to say of Kentucky con- 
servatism. Now as Mr. Wickliffe ‘vas the candi- 
date of the anti-war and anti-administration party, 
and was hopelessly defeated, it is pretty clear that 
Kentucky decides for the war. How vigorously 
she wishes the war waged, Governor Bramlette’s 
message shows—a paper which has not been very 
widely circulated in Copperhead circles. It may be 
cited as an exposition of the present Border State 

icy. 

om the great question of the war itself the 
Governor says: ‘‘ We will not sanction acts viola- 
tive of constitutional right, but we will not there- 
fore neglect the use of every necessary means to 
protect and defend the Constitution against rebel 
efforts to destroy it, merely because somebody does 
not understand or regard its provisions as we do. 
...-Because we furnish the means we do not com- 
mit ourselves in favor of the mode of applying 
them..... It is our duty to supply the means ; the 
duty of others to apply them..... Our objection (to 
arming negroes) is not to the power, ‘but to the 
policy.’ For this, as well as other evils resulting 
from the rebellion, we will. ...appeal to the ballot- 
box as the corrective.” 

All this is intelligible, and not less so is the fol- 
lowing paragraph in which Governor Bramlette 
shows just how far he sympathizes with Copper- 
heads. ‘‘We can not too strongly condemn the 
factious opposition of those who assail, not to cor- 
rect, but for the purpose of weakening the loyalty 
of the citizen, and fettering the movements of the 
Government. We condemn, as treasonable, the ef- 








but use them as a pretense for withholding the neces- 

Two years ago the Border State policy was to 
be let alone. Now it is an overwhelming support 
of the war against rebellion by every means, and 
objecting to the black its merely as a mat- 
ter of expediency not of right. Two years hence, 
or sooner, it will be emancipation. 

A WAR TICKET. 

Ir the Seymour ticket in the New York election, 
the ticket for which he spoke, and which his friends 
nominated, the ticket which every shade of Cop- 
perhead supports, and whose success every rebel 
chief ardently desires—if this ticket, which Fer- 
nando and because, although 
not what they wanted, it is the best they could get 
—is a ‘‘ war ticket,” why is it that its great advo- 
cate, Governor , and his friends have al- 
ways been such indifferent friends of the soldiers? 

Last winter the citizen voters of this State who 
are in arms for their country were deprived of their 
and his friends. 





al States, and deliberately hinted at a mob, had 
not a single word of sympathy for his fellow-citi- 
zens in the field. 

A little later, when the rebellion was sorely 
smitten, and our own forces were returning in such 
numbers as to make an immediate increase of the 
army most desirable for us, in order to follow up 
the blows we had struck, and when, for the same 
reason, an appearance of unity and resolu- 
tion at the North would have been of itself a finish- 
ing blow, Governor Seymour and his friends were 
coquetting with a brutal, sanguinary mob, and by 
every means delaying the advance of reinforce- 
ments, 

The friends of the soldiers smile as Governor 
Seymour and his “friends” ask their votes for the 
“Seymour war ticket.” A Seymour war, they 
have learned, is not waged against rebels, but 
against the Government. 





TWO POINTS OF VIEW. 
Louts Napotxon is called ashrewd man. Let 





Washington Secretary 
to as legitimate the return of,Mexico to 
Monarchy.” 

af sp nom put tho best noes the SEI i. 
the U) States shou an army to I 
so Loving debated the lialidnste SHUM eal 
install Mazzini as Dictator, and he should decree 


affairs, he would be obliged to accept as legitimate 
the establishment of the Republic in Italy. 

If Louis Napoleon is a shrewd man, he is certain- 
ly not very shrewdly defended. 





FEE, FAW, FUM. 

THE most manly, frank, fair, and honorable of 
New York newspapers, in the same way that Ben- 
edict Arnold was the most patriotic of our Revolu- 
tionary heroes, asks whether Andrews, the rioter, 
was not “‘ sent on here to get up a riot, in order to 
have a pretext for declaring martial law in New 
York?” Of course he was; and it was only an- 
other instance of “ Gorilla Lincoln’s” utter disre- 
gard of the Constitution. It was part of the nefa- 
rious plot by which he called all the militia regi- 
ments out of the city inorder that Andrews might 
have full swing. It belongs to the same scheme 
by which Lincoln procured the escape of Lee’s army 
in order to have a fresh excuse for invading Vir- 
ginia and shooting our innocent brethren of “the 
South.” In fact, it is equally notorious with his 
getting up the riots that Old Abe put Jeff Davis 
up to rebellion in order to have an excuse for rais- 
ing an army and navy to exterminate every ves- 
tige of Constitutional right and trample upon all 
the liberties of every citizen; and then to found 
an Oriental despotism upon our ruin, change his 
name from Abe to Tamerlane, and grind our bones 
to make his bread. 





A DANIEL COME TO JUDGMENT. 


Gotpwix Smits, Professor of History at Ox- 
ford, and one of the noblest and most faithful of 
our friends in England, made a speech last April 
urging the British Government to prevent the sail- 
ing of pirates from British ports. The London 
Times denounced the meeting and the speeches, 
and branded as “traitors” those who demanded 
that the duties of neutrality should be more strictly 
performed. 

Mr. Smith has now written a letter recalling 
these facts, quoting the spirit of the speeches and 
the comments of the Jimes, and then citing ex- 
tracts from the late articles of that paper upon the 
subject in which his own conclusions are urged, al- 
though upon meaner grounds, and he concludes: 
‘* After this, Sir, I think we are entitlea to ask, 
who are the ‘traitors’ to the honor of England, 
those who in April last counseled her to listen to 
the voice of justice, or those who, having at that 
time counseled her to be deaf to the voice of jus- 
tice, now counsel her to listen to the voice of fear?” 

Goldwin Smith is one of the English names 
which will be very precious to us hereafter. 

England of Bright and Cobden, Cairnes and Mill, 

You are the England of John Milton still. 





WHO IS THE DEMOCRAT? 

A CorprrHeEap authority complains that Vice- 
President Hamlin lately addressed “ small polit- 
ical gatherings at the cross-roads and in the tav- 
erns of the rural districts of Maine.” The critic 


dent, confers with his fellow-citizens upon 
public duty in a time of great national peril, it is 
a signal example which every faithful American 
will emulate, It is not those who cry ‘‘ Lord, 
Lord,” who are most religious. Nor is it those 
who call themselves ‘‘ Democrats” who are most 
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CHARLESTON. 


WE continue in this 
number our series of il- 
lustrations of General 
Gilmore’s campaign be- 
fore Charleston, from 
sketches by our special 
artist, Mr. T. R. Davis. 
Mr. Davis writes : 

“ REPULSE AT GREGG. 
“* Heap-QuaBTers, MoRRIs 

Istanp, Sept. 15, 1863. 

“The attempt to cap- 
ture Battery Gregg by 
boat attack, tough a 
failure, hastened, with- 
out doubt, the congé tak- 
en by the rebels of Mor- 
ris Island on the night 
of the 6th ult. 

* This I premise, that 
the real importance of 
the event may be more 
perfectly understood, 
and the daring exhibited 
in the attempt, though 
unsuccessful, may be 
more thoroughly appre- 
ciated. 

“The scene upon the 
beach when, just at twi- 
light, the boats that 
were to bear our gallant 
men upon their danger- 
ous mission were being 
transported upon wagons 
to a point from whence 
a succes gz 
could be 
was full of s 
Would ther be success- 
ful; or would the same 
boats be on the morrow 
shattered wrecks, each 
» splinter stained with 
blood, telling of the sac- 
rifice freely offered for 


more than eager ec 
breathless anxiet) 


tured Bat 

few more of the 

ulree’ would now 
Hilton Head, awaiting 
their tran te 

the land of 

psalm.’ 


** MOULTRIE, 


Sullivan’s 
the scene 
nessed by 


teries upon 
Island g 
which w: 
the sturdy 
who mai 
clads in their las 

upon these w 

which was hailed by 
them with cheer after 
cheer. 

**The Weehawken had 
just grounded upon a 
shoal near Morris Isl- 
and, and the concentra- 
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THE SIEGE OF CHARLESTON—SOLDIERS EXPLODING TORPEDOES BY THROWING PIECES OF SHELL ON THEM FROM THE SAPS. 
[From «a Sketcn sy Mr. Turopore R. Davis.] 
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ted fire of the rebel bat- 
teries was being hurled 
against ber, when, by 
a fortunate accident, a 
shell from one of her 
monster guns blew up 
the magazine of Fort 
Moultrie. Jast at this 
time, too, Moultrieville 
was in flames, the smoke 
hanging in grand masses 
over the angry scene. 

“?HE HEAD OF THE 
SAP AGAINST WAGNER. 


‘Words seem to fail 
me as I pen the account 
of this scene. The Gen- 
eral had said, ‘The head 
of the sap must be in the 
ditch of Wagner ere 
morning, that our men 
mey enter and carry the 
fort from it.’ The des- 
perate labor of long 
weeks was nearly end- 
ed. Foot by foot our flag, 
advanced by ite sturdy 
bearer, neared the rebel 
strong-hold. A brilliant 
glare from the calcium 
light, flooding Wagner, 
gave us the advantage 
of seeing without being 
seen. Just as the ‘sap 
roller,’ a huge ‘gabion’ 
(or basket) filled with 
‘fascines’ (bundles of 
fagots), had reached the 
ditch, a deserter came 
to us telling of the rebel 
flight. 

“A word may here 
be said of the splendid 
work performed in these 
saps by engineer officers. 
Lieut. M‘Guire, after 
finishing the labor as- 
signed to him upon the 
Left Batteries, was put 
upon the work of the sap, 
aud the exceeding abili- 
ty and gallaniry dis- 
played by him will not 
soon be forgotten by 
those who took part in 
the capture of Morris 
Island. He is now in- 
trusted with the import- 
ant work of rendering 
Battery Gregg al! chat a 
sand-work can be, and 
a sore place for the 
Charlestonians to look 
upon, as they are soon to 
discover. Captains Siess 
and Walker, too, are in 
every way worthy of the 
public’s commendation. 


“REGEL TORPEDOES. 


“Tn traveling through 
the saps one often enjoys 
a quiet laugh at the 
manner in which the 
soldiers are. amusing 
themselves. A few days 
since, haying nearly 
reached Battery Wag- 
ner, I heard in @ sap 
near some of the boys 
calling, ‘That's going to 
hit it; look out, boys!’ 
and the next moment 
an explosion that shook 
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the ground for yards around. Reaching the spot 
from whence came the noise, I found a number of 
the ‘ braves’ tossing into the air vig pieces of shell 
—to drop, if possible, upon the rebels—of the half- 
buried torpedoes. 

"t ‘ Now a then one would strike the mark, and 
the roars of laughter that greeted the explosion told 
of the manner in which it was appreciated by the 
boys.” 

On page 628 we reproduce a sketch, by Surgeon 
Robinson, of the One Hundred and Fourth Penn- 
sylvania Volunteers, representing a 

PIECE OF THE CHAIN 


used by the rebels to obstruct the entrance to 
Charleston Harbor. A few links got broken some- 
how, the other day, and came ashore on one of the 
islands, where it was found by our men. It con- 
sists of bars of railroad iron, connected by shorter 
links about eighteen inches in length. Around 
each bar of iron are fastened heavy pine logs, 
squared, and bound together with heavy straps of 
iron. This chain the navy has yet to overcome. 





A WHISPER. 


THERE was never a day so sad and long 
But it wore at length to even-song; 
There was never a life so full of grief 
But death came at last to its relief. 


There was never a soul so wholly sad 
But it found some moment to be glad; 
There was never a heart sc.full of care 
But it had one hope to cheat despair. 


There was never a winter dark and drear 
But changed to spring in the early year; 
There was never a summer, welladay! 

But it sloped through autumn to decay. 








WAITING FOR THE TIDE. 


Ever so many years ago, when the few people 
who wrote letters were still hardly used to dating 
their compositions with ‘‘ 18—” instead of ‘‘17—,” 
there lived, at the flourishing sea-port town of Fil- 
by, in Yorkshire, one Jonathan Gale. Mr. Gale 
was employed in one of the seven dock-yards that 
Filby then maintained, or that then maintained 
Filby, and was eminently well-to-do and respect- 
able. At the time of this narrative Mr. Gale must 
be supposed to have prospered in this life for some 
forty years, and to have been married somewhere 
about half that time. Such a hypothesis is nec- 
essary in order that there may be no difficulties in 
the way of introducing Miss Patience Gale, Jona- 
than’s daughter, as a bright, lovable, English girl 
of seventeen. 

Of the many ships “ of Filby” one good brig was 
the property of Master Henry Harborough, a kind- 
ly and prudent seaman. The skipper of the Ca- 
milla brig could not have been more than ten years 
younger than Mr. Jonathan Gale; but for all that 
he had won the heart, and a promise of the hand, 
of Patience. Patience was one of those natures 
who love to cling to something stoutly set. The 
quiet earnestness and unobtrusive self-reliance of 
her friend outweighed the more boisterous attrac- 
tions of a score of younger wooers. Besides, cer- 
tain whaling adventures in the South Seas had 
made Harborough somewhat of a hero. A hero 
with a frank fearless face, strong and tender, and 
withal steady and sober, is no bad match for any 
girl, though he be forty instead of thirty. We 
have high authority for believing that in the 
spring a young man’s fancy lightly turns to 
thoughts of love. It can not be unreasonable to 
hold that the same phenomenon may be observed 
in a young woman. 

Let none, therefore, deem it an exaggerated im- 
possibility that the afore-mentioned Henry and 
Patience should be described as meeting in the 
ruins of the old abbey of Filby, on an evening in 
the May of 18—, to discuss their matrimonial pros- 
pects. Let none, however, imagine, from the men- 
tion of a meeting in a ruin, that the alliance un- 
der consideration was in the least degree clandes- 
tine. Henry and Patience had walked boldly forth 
from the parlor of Mr. and Mrs. Gale, with the full 
consent and approbation of that worthy couple. 
So far from Jonathan’s being a too stern parent, he 
was possibly too lax. Nevertheless in one matter 
he was stern, or firm, or obstinate. Patience Gale 
should never be Patience Harborough, with his 
willing blessing, until Henry, the bridegroom, 
should be able to show fifteen hundred guineas side 
by side with the dowry he intended for his daugh- 
ter. 

These fifteen hundred guineas formed one sub- 
ject of the lovers’ talk in the ruined abbey. As 
yet their existence was only a possibility. Henry 
did not despair of acquiring them ; but he was of 
opinion that their acquisition would be easier if 
he were cheered in his work by the smiles of a 
wife. Patience by no means disagreed with him. 
But her father was immovable. Harborough must 
make more than cne other voyage en garcon; and 
this was the eve of his departure. The moon, and 
the rnin, and the far sea make up a fine set scene 
for a parting lovers’ dialogue. The reader may fill 
it up at his or her pleasure, only remembering that 
Henry and Patience really and honestly cared a 
great deal for one another, 

_ “ Patience,” said her lover, pointing over the 
rippling sea, marked with a long tapering stripe 
of moonshine, ‘it looks very bright and kind. It 
will bring me back to you.” 

At last it was time to part. The suitor led the 
lady to her father’s door. 

“* Good-by, Henry.” 

**God bless you, my girl.” 

A close quick embrace and a smothered sob, and 
Captain Harborough was off-to his boat. The Ca- 
-milla was bound for the South Seas again. With 

Patience at home the days and the nights went 





slowly by. Her thoughts were in the Pacific. 
When the wind howled over Filby, she trembled 
for the Camilla. When the sun shone down on a 
calm sea, she remembered that there were storms 
elsewhere. Still she did her duties without com- 
plaint. And she was not without consolation. Her 
father fell ill, and grew peevish and fretful. But 
an old uncle of Harborough’s died, and left the 
captain two thousand pounds. At first old Gale 
declared that this should make no difference in the 
sum to be earned; but he was induced at last to 
say that, as far as he was concerned, the wedding 
might take place on the day after Harborough’s 
return, 

So Patience worked and waited. She was gen- 
tle to her cross-grained father. She was the kind- 
ly friend of scores of the poor. She prayed at 
church. And she sat a great many more hours 
than was necessary with a black profile portrait 
of her absent friend, which hardly did him justice. 
Icebergs, French cruisers, whales, South-Sea Isl- 
anders, filled her heart with a thousand terrors. 
So nine months went by. Then came a letter. 
Harborough had prospered, and was unscathed, 
So far from the French having been a cause of loss 
to him, they had been a gain. He had encounter- 
ed a privateer, and encoyntered her successfully. 
He should sail homeward within three months of 
the date of his letter. ‘And being sure of your 
true love, I hope and pray you will be safe when 
Icome to you. The very day after we are home 
again, Patience, I shall claim you as my wife. 
Good-by, dearest. Mark Elling, of the City of 
York, carries this for me. So no more from yours 
till death. H. Harsorovcn.” These precious 
lines of great round-hand writing shared the atten- 
tions of Miss Gale with the black profile and sev- 
eral other letters from the same writer. 

The paper grew worn with perpetual fingering. 
But Patience had now an occupation immediately 
connected with her hero. If she was going to be 
married to him in three months she must be prop- 
erly supplied with raiment and household linen. 
So mother and daughter toiled diligently at the 
fashioning of garments which, were they worn 
nowadays, would at once mark the owners as can- 
didates for Colney Hatch. And when Patience 
was busy neither with her outfit nor with her poor 
pensioners, she would wander forth with the escort 
of her diminutive maid, and indulge in fond retro- 
spect and anticipation under the suggestive shad- 
ow of the abbey ruin. The light that streamed 
\hrough the narrow openings of the long lancet 
\. 'ndows seemed to figure to her the hope that lit 
he ‘ own dull life. And as she gazed over the far 
sea she thought again and again of her lover’s words 
uttered on that very spot: “‘ It will bring me back 
to you.” 

She had perfect faith that these words would be 
fulfilled. 

At last the time arrived when the Camilla might 
be daily expected home. Every thing was ready 
for the wedding. . Patience was of opinion that it 
would be unnecessary for her Henry to go to sea 
again. His little property would go far to main- 
tain them; and he could no doubt obtain occupa- 
tion in the dock-yards. There was a very charm- 
ing littk house just vacated that she was confident 
would exactly suit such a couple as that of which 
she hoped soon to constitute the better half. Of 
course Captain Harry would agree with her. On 
that point she never felt any doubt. Of course 
the statement of that person that he should claim 
his ‘* wife” on the day of his arrival was an ama- 
tory exaggeration. Sundry forms, as well ecclesi- 
astical as civil, must be complied with. But the 
day was to be postponed for as short a time as pos- 
sible. So Patience had every hope that before the 
lapse of a month, at most, she would be a happy 
bride. 

Her visits to her point of observation at the 
abbey now became more frequent. Every speck 
that broke the line of the horizon was watched 
with the intensest interest. At last the long 
watch was rewarded. On a sunny afternoon in 
June a brig was descried making for Filby, which 
knowing ones declared to be the Camilla. Pa- 
tience watched it—I beg pardon—watched her 
growing and growing, her white sails scarcely 
bowed by the gentle summer breeze. Patience 
did not wish to exhibit before the loungers of the 
hill-top the excitement which she could not re- 
press. From the roof of her father’s house she 
could see the advancing brig. Thither she re- 
paired in company with an old telescope of her 
father’s, and glued her eyes on the sea. The 
Camilla sailed on till she was within some mile 
and a half of the shore. The sheets of canvas 
suddenly rose in thick folds. The brig hove-to 
under—but perhaps Patience was not learned in 
the of rigging; it is her emotions 
which are being described; there is therefore no 
obligation that the technical details of the heave- 
to should be given. But let none think this 
omission is the result of the author’s ignorance. 
Of course not. Well, the Camilla hove-to. There 
was great signaling between the brig and the 
shore. Dates were given. The state of the tide 
was told. It may be presumed that Harborough 
should have known that on such a day he could 
not enter Filby harbor at such an hour. But it 
may also be presumed that he was anxious to hear 
news of folks at home as soon as possible. The 
peace of Patience’s mind did not depend only on 
the signal of “ All Well.” By the help of the big 
telescope she could distinctly see her Henry com- 
manding on his deck. His tall stalwart figure 
was easily distinguished among the rest; and if 
only Miss Gale had been as severely educated as 
are many of the young ladies of the present day, 
she might have quoted : 

Efoxos ’Apyelwy xepadsy re xal sbpéas douse. 
Not that it would have added to her happiness. 
That was now supreme. There was Henry, safe 
and sound. The good girl thanked God for this 
mercy vouchsafed to her, and a joyful tear im- 
peded the use of the glass. But what was this? 
The canvas curtains were dropping again, and 
filling with the lazy wind. The tide would not 





that she might hold her treasure in her arms that 
very day. It would be more tantalizing to wait 
those eight or ten hours than it had been to wait 
long months. To see him, and see him sail out of 
her sight! For the Camilla was moving seaward. 
It was evident that she was going to stand off for 
the night. Smaller and smaller grew the moving 
figures on the deck. Then there was nothing to be 
seen but hull and sail, The sun set behind the 


must be up very early, you know. They can be 
in by six o’clock ; and I should like to watch them 
from the down.” 
So the happy girl shut herself up with her 
night the pleasantest possible com- 
panions. The profile portrait met with little at- 
tention. The image suggested by the telescope 
was far more . The letters were 
turned over once again, and confided to their rest- 
ing-place with a happy kiss. Of course Patience 
could not sleep. She lay in a dreamy reverie, her 
thoughts wandering backward and forward between 
that brig at sea and the outlines and the noises of 
her room and the.night. The rumble of each rare 
vehicle seemed very loud. The cries of reveling 
sailors seemed shriller than on other nights. The 
sea surely sounded more harshly than it did an 
hour ago. The low grating murmur of the calm 





that? The shutter, too loosely fastened back to 
the wall, banged suddenly on the window-post 
and shook the little panes. The wind was rising. 
But it was hardly likely to be much. It was so 
still at sunset. Lot pechage would bring in the 
Camilla all the more quickly. Patience dozed. 
She was unconscious for an hour and a half or two 
hours, and then was roused again. There was 
more noise now. The wind was shrieking up the 
street, and the roar of the sea was deep and loud. 
The girl sprung from her bed and looked from the 
window. The night was very dark. The roaring 
of the gale was enough to drown every sound of 
passers-by. But the street was deserted; more 
deserted than the streets of a sea-port usually are, 
even in the dead of night. The men of Filby were 
all down at the port. 

Patience grew very white. A strange terror 
numbed her limbs. Then she went to the door of 
her parents’ room, and, as she walked ,:.1tly in, 
she said: 

‘Mother, do you hear the wind ?” 

“Hush! my child; don’t wake your father. 
I hear. We must be still and wait, dear. Let 
us hope the best. Is it very wild outside ?” 

“‘Mother, I am going out; I shall—” 

“Out, child? you can not! You must—” 

“No, mother, I can not wait. Hark! Peggy 
can go with me to the port. I must see and hear 
for myself.” 

Mrs. Gale rose from her bed and tried her best 
to move her daughter’s will. But a weird resolu- 
tion had set the lines of that gentle face. It was 
very white, and very sad, but very firm. The 
two girls went bravely down to the port; it was 
dark; a thin rain hissed along with the gale. Fish- 
ermen, sailors, dockyardmen, and many less pro- 
fessional inhabitants, were grouped along the 
quays. Nor were women wanting to the crowd; 
but their wan and tearful faces told of something 
more than curiosity as the motive of their coming. 
What was the latest news? Two fishing-boats 
had gone to pieces on the rocks; one had just got 
across the bar; it was about three o’clock; the 
dawn would soon be breaking. Had any thing 
been heard of the Camilla? Nothing. The men 
looked on Patience with a tender and respectful in- 
terest. More than one knew why she was out on 
that angry night. The morning light spread over 
the east, and the fury of the storm abated. When 
the sun rose over the horizon, it seemed to strug- 
gle to burst the black bank of clouds. Wider and 
wider grew the clefts of blue. At five o’clock the 
scene was one of the fairest that is to be beheld 
any where—a storm dying in sunshine. Great 
piles of white clouds, thick, massive, and of ever- 


. shifting shape, rolled over the heaven. Nearer 


the horizon the same mighty mountains of vapor 
rested in darker groups. The waves that had 
loomed so th in the darkness now seem- 
ed the very personification of strong, joyous life. 
They swelled up tall and bulky before the wind, 
their green summits gladly housing the sunlight. 
At the top of their triumphant rise they broke into 
a thousand columns of foam and spray, tossing 
their glittering drops high into the clear air. All 
over their surface great circling lines of floating 
foam marked the commotions that raged below. 
And ever and anon it seemed as though the cours- 
ing waves lost the order of their flying march; 
they jostled one another; and then the crash of 
force and force, and the roar with which each wa- 
ter-mountain strove to overtop his neighbor was 
glorious to hear and see. On they surged in swift 
succession to the shore, some soaking the crags for 
many yards above the beach; some trying hard 
to rend the plank of the jetty from its huge cramps, 
and force it upward. All nature seem to shake 
with boisterous laughter. Of what account in the 
face of such a scene of life were the half-dozen 
corpses from the fishing boats broken in the bay ? 
Or the dull, stupefying misery of one young girl ? 

For where was the Camilla? The Camilla was 
nowhere to be seen. 

Patience had watched the dawn of day and the 
sinking of the tempest. She stood on the port 
stiff and cold, and watched for four weary hours. 
Rough men, who knew her father and herself, stood 
round her as a little body-guard, kindly and sea- 
sonably offering such comfort as they could. There 
was danger, no doubt ; but there was hope. Har- 





borough was a skillful seaman. It was by no 
means impossible for him to have kept his vessel 
clear of the shore. The Camilla was perhaps quite 
safe. Patience looked up with listless, uninter- 
ested eyes. Something at her heart told her that 
the Camilla was lost. She did not know. There 
wus no certainty. But she dared not hope. 

The hours wore on, and Patience was induced 
to go home. It was now eight o'clock. Not a 
ship was to be seen at sea. The Camilla must be 
either safe, or lost out of the reach of the Filby sea- 


men. 

While Mrs. Gale was lovingly tending her poor 
child—tending her with comfort both physical and 
mental—three men passed the parlor window and 
stopped before the Gales’s door. 

“Mother, they are come to say Le’s dead.” 

‘* Nay, child, we don’t know that. Don’t think 
the worst.” 

The mother went out to speak to the s 
One of them was a farmer from a village some four 
miles from Filby. The other two were Filby men. 
Patience was not far wrong. The ila had 
gone ashore on the rocks close to this neighboring 
village. The cottagers were some unwilling and 
all unable to be of any material service to the 
crew. The rocks were far spread and dangerous. 
The brig went to pieces before any communication 
could be established between her and the shore. 
The old yeoman’s eyes showed two big tears as he 
narrated the scene of desolation when the morning 
broke. 

‘*When a knew ’t were t’ Camilla, a coomed to 
t’ Master Gale. A knew t’ lass and skipper i’yon—” 
But here he fairly broke down ; for out of the door- 
way of the inner room the white face of Patience 
glared with a fixed gaze of piteous intensity. 

‘Mother, I am going to Rilcar. Master Kirby, 
will you take me back with you?” 

The old man shook his gray head 

“ Nowt can coom on’t noo.” 

‘But I must go. I must see where he was 
killed. Perhaps they will find—” She shudder- 
ed, and, with little opposition from her parent, set 
off for the scene of the wreck. 

The little cart rolled roughly over the road. 
Patience sat very still, her eyes fixed straight be- 
fore her. Her conductor knew better than to trou- 
ble her with a word of pity or encouragement. 
They traveled in silence. 

At last the scene of the wreck was reached. 
The tide was high, and the surf curled over the 
crags almost at the foot of the steep cliffs. Many 
yards to seaward the brig had struck and gone to 
pieces. Riven timbers were still seen floating on 
the surface. All that remained together of the 
ill-fated vessel was hidden under the waters of the 


sea. 

Little knots of the country folk and strangers 
from Filby were gathered here and there on the 
narrow ledge of rock below the down, that the sea 
had not yet covered. They pointed every where, 
and then with strange significance to a fisherman’s 
hut hard by. There were laid the battered rem- 
nants of what had once been men. Seven bodies 
had as yet been washed on shore. Patience did 
not even ask if that of her betrothed were there. 
She still gazed wistfully out to sea. For, like the 
plaintive refrain that runs through some melody 
in a minor key, one sentence sounded and sounded 

herears. ‘It will bring me back to you.” 
“It will bring me back to you.” 

Presently all heads were turned in one direction. 
A dark something was seen among the coming 
surf. The came nearer and nearer— 
now rolled high above the waves, now sucked back 
again into the hissing water; tossed at last on a 
shelving stone. They met at last, after so many 
months of , those two faithful lovers. 
The sea had not violated the pledge taken in its 
name. It brought the b back to his mis- 
tress. Bruised and bloody, the crisp hair dank and 
matted over the forehead, the frank eyes dimmed 
forever, that face was once more shown to her who 
loved it best. 

Patience looked upon it very calmly. She fol- 
lowed the men who bore the body reverently out 
of the reach of the “ cruel crawling foam.” She 
looked, and that was all. If only she could have 
wept! But that was impossible. Old Kirby led 
her to his cart. He would have conducted her 
through the village to his kindly wife to be com- 
forted with loving sympathy, but the sorrowful 
girl pointed so steadfastly toward home that he did 
not like to offer the smallest opposition. 

Patience went home, fell into her mother’s arms, 
and then at last burst into a long passion of tears. 


The story is done. The most melancholy part 
of it is that, in substance, it is but a simple record 
of facts. 

The story is done; or rather, we should say the 
incident of the story is done. Good orthodox 
novels always leave their hero and heroine on the 
point of setting out on their wedding tour. In 
this sad tale there is no such event with the details 
of which to weave a peroration. And perhaps the 
most useful part of this true story is the end come 
to by the principal character. It is no end invent- 
ed to point a moral. It is what really happened to 
the real Patience. 

She went home. She wept. She did not die. 
She did not go mad. She did not become another 
man’s mistress before the end of six months. She 
never married ; but she did not live a peevish and 
useless old maid. 

As long as her parents lived she nursed them 
patiently and assiduously. When they were laid 
not far from Henry Harborough in the grave-yard 
attached to the old abbey, she was not left all 
alone. Certain cousins of her own, and certain 
nephews and nieces of the dead sailor, had a tender 
interest in ‘‘ Aunt Patience.” 

Loving and loved by poor and rich alike ; never 
merry, but always cheerful; Patience Gale was 
Patience Gale to the day of her death. 

Strangers who saw a grave elderly woman wan- 
dering alone and apparently purposeless and dream- 
ing round the ruins of Filby Abbey, fancied that 
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VERY HARD CASH. 
By CHARLES READE, Esq. 


AUTHOR OF “IT I8 NEVER TOO LATE TO MEND,” ETO. 





CHAPTER XXXVII. 


Art two o’clock an attendant stole on tip-toe to 
the strong room, anlocked tue door and peeped 
cautiously in. Seeing the dangerous maniac 
quiet, he entered with # plate of Inkewarm beef 
and potatoes, and told him bluntly toeat. The 
crushed one said he could notex!. ‘* You must,” 
saidthe man. ‘‘ Eat!” said Alfred; ‘‘of what do 

ou think Iam made? Pray put it down and 
isten to me. I'll give you a hundred powads to 
let me out of this place; two hundred ; three.” 

A coarse laugh greeted this proposal. ‘You 
might as well have made it a thousand when you 
was about it.” 

‘* So I will,” said Alfred, eagerly, ‘‘ and thank 
you on my knees besides. Ah, I see you don’t 
believe I have money. I give you my honor I 
have ten thansand pounds: it was settled on me 
by my grandfather, and I came of age last week.” 

‘*Oh that’s like enough,” said the man, care- 
lessly. ‘‘Well you are green. Do you think 
them as sent you here wili let you spend your 
money? No, your money is theirs now.” 

And he sat down with the plate on his knee 
and began to cut the meat in small pieces ; while 
his careless words entered Alfred’s heart, and 
gave him such a glimpse of sinister motives and 
dark acts to come as set him shuddering. 

‘Come, none 0’ that,” said the man, suspect- 
sg... ' -*4er: he thought it was the prologue 
to some desperate act—for all a chained mad- 
man does is read upon this plan; his terror pass- 
es for rage, his very sobs for snarls, 

‘*Oh, be honest with me,” said Alfred, im- 
ploringly: ‘*do you think it is to steal my mon- 
ey the wretch has stolen my liberty?” 

** What wretch ?” 

** My father.” 

“T know nothing about it,” said the man, sul- 
lenly: ‘in course there’s mostly money behind, 
when young gents like you come to be took care 
of. But you mustn't go thinking of that, or 
you'll excite yourself again ; come, you eat your 
vittles like a Christian, and no more about it.” 

‘‘ Leave it, that is a good fellow ; and then I'll 
try and eat a little by-and-by. But my grief is 
great—oh Julia! Jalial—what shallI do? And 
Tam not used to eat at thistime. Will you, my 
good fellow ?” 

‘* Well I will, now you behave like a gentle- 
man,” said the man. 

Then Alfred coaxed him to take off the hand- 
cuffs. He refused, but ended by doing it; and 
so left him. 

Four more leaden hours rolled by, and then 
this same attendant (his name was Brown) 
brought him a cup of tea. It was welcome to 
his parched throat; he drank it, and ate a mouth- 
fui of the meat to please the man, and even asked 
for some more tea. 

At eight four keepers came into his room, 
undressed him, compelled him to make his toi- 
let, ete., before them, which put him to shame 
—being a gentleman—almost as much as it 
would a woman: they then hobbled him, and 
fastened his ankles to the bed, and put his hands 
inte muffles, but did not confine his body; be- 
cause they had lost a lucrative lodger only a 
month ago, throttled at night in a strait-waist- 
coat, 

Alfred lay in this plight and compared with 
anguish unspeakable his joyful anticipations of 
this night with the strange and cruel reality. 
‘“My wedding-night! my wedding-night!” he 
cried aloud, and burst into a passion of grief. 

By-and-by he consoled himself a little with the 
hope that he could not long be incarcerated as a 
madman, being sane; and his good wit told him 
his only chance was calmness. He would go to 
sleep and recover composure to bear his wrongs 
with dignity, and quietly baffle his enemies. 

Just as he was dropping off he felt something 
crawl over his face. Instinctively he made a 
violent motion to put hishands up. Both hands 
were confined, he could not move them. He 
bounded, he flung, he writhed. His little per- 
secutors were quiet a moment, but the next they 
began again: in vain he rolled and writhed, and 
shuddered with loathing inexpressible. They 
crawled, they smelt, they bit. 

Many a poor soul these little wretches had dis- 
tracted with the very sleeplessness the mad-house 
professed to cure, not create. In conjunction 
with the opiates, the confinement, and the gloom 
of Silverton House, they had driven many a fee- 
ble mind across the line that divides the weak 
and nervous from the unsound. 

When he found there was no help, Alfred 
clenched his teeth and bore it:—‘* Bite on, ye 
little wretches,” he said: ‘bite on, and divert 
my mind from deeper stings than yours—if you 


And they did; 2 little. 

Thus passed the night in mental agony, and 
bodily irritation and disgust. At daybreak the 
feasters on his flesh retired, and utterly worn- 
out and exhausted he sank into a deep sleep. 

At half past seven the head keeper and three 
more came in, and made him dress before them. 
They handcuffed him, and took him down to 
breakfast in the noisy ward; set him down on a 
little bench by the wall like a naughty boy, and 
ordered a dangerous maniac to feed him. 

The dangerous maniac obeyed, and went and 
sat beside Alfred with a basin of thick gruel and 
a grvat wooden spoon. He shoveled the gruel 
down his charge’s throat mighty superciliously 
from the very first; and presently, falling into 
some favorite and absorbing train of thought, he 
fixed his eye on vacancy and handed the spoon- 
fuls over his left shoulder with such rapidity 
and recklessness that it was more like sowing 





than feeding. Alficd cried out, ‘Quarter! I 
can’t eat so fast as that, old fellow.” 

Something in his tone struck the maniac; he 
looked at Alfred full; Alfred looked at him in 
return, and smiled kindly but sadly. 

‘* Hallo!” cried the maniac. 

“What's up now ?” said a keeper, fiercely. 

‘Why this man is sane. As sane as I am.” 

At this there was a hoarse > 

‘¢ Saner,” persisted the maniac; ‘for I am a 
little queer at times you know.” 

‘* And no mistake, Jemmy. Now what makes 
you think he is sane ?” 

*‘ Looked me full in the face, and smiled at 


me. 

“Oh that is your test, is it?” 

“Yes it is. You try it on any of those mad 
beggars there and see if they can stand it.” 

*¢ Who invented gunpowder?” said one of the 
insulted persons, looking as sly and malicious 
as a magpie going to steal. 

Jemmy exploded directly: ‘‘I did, ye rascal, 
re hes, i Sane eee and going 

igher, and higher, and higher in this strain, 
was very soon handcuffed with Alfred’s hand- 
cuffs, and seated on Alfred’s bench and tied to 
two rings in the wall. On this his martial ar- 
dor went down to zero: “Here is treatment, 
Sir,” said he, piteously, to Alfred. ‘‘I see you 
are a gentleman; now look at this. All spite 
and jealousy ; because I invented that invaluable 
substance, which has done so much to prolong 
human life and alleviate human misery.” 

Alfred was now ordered to feed Jemmy; 
which he did: so quickly were their parts in- 
verted. 

Directly after breakfast Alfred demanded to 
see the proprietor of the asylum. 

Answer: doesn’t live here. 

The Doctor then. 

Oh, he has not come. 

This monstrosity irritated Alfred. ‘‘ Well, 
then,” said he, ‘‘ whoever it is that rules this 
den of thieves, when those two are out of it.” 

‘¢T rule in Mr. Baker's absence,” said the head 
keeper, ‘‘and I'll teach you manners, you young 
blackguard. Handcuff him.” 


In five minutes Alfred was handcuffed and | 


flung into a padded room. 

“Stay there till you know how to speak to 
your betters,” said the head keeper. 

Alfred walked up and down, grinding his teeth 
with rage for five long hours. 

Just before dinner Brown came and took him 
into a parlor, where Mrs. Archbold was seated 
writing. Brown retired. The lady finished 
what she was doing, and kept Alfred standing 
like a school-boy going to be lectured. At last 
she said, ‘‘I have sent for you to give you a 
piece of advice: it is to try and make friends 
with the attendants.” 

‘‘Me make friends with the scoundrels! I 
thirst for their lives. Oh, madam, I fear I shall 
kill somebody here!” 

“Foolish boy; they are too strong for you. 
Your worst enemies could wish nothing worse 
for you than that you should provoke them.” 
In saying these words she was so much more 
kind and womanly; that Alfred conceived hopes 
and burst out, ‘“‘Oh, madam, you are human 
then: you seem to pity me: pray give me pen 
and paper, and let me write to my friends to get 
me out of this terrible place ; do not refuse me.” 

Mrs. Archbold resumed her distant manner 
without apparent effort: she said nothing, but 
she arate writing materials before him. She 
then left the room and locked him in. 

He wrote a few hasty ardent words to Julia, 
telling her how he had been entrapped, but not a 
word about his sufferings—he was too generous 
to give her needless pain—and a line to Edward 
imploring him to come at once with a lawyer 
and an honest physician, and liberate him. 

Mrs. Archbold returned soon after, and he 
asked her if she would lend him sealing-wax: 
‘*T dare not trust to an envelope in such a place 
as this,” said he. She lent him sealing-wax. 

‘*But how am I to post it?” said he. 

‘Easily: there is a box in the house; I will 
show you.” 

She took him and showed him the box: he put 
his letters into it, and in the ardor of his grati- 
tude kissed her hand: she winced a little and 
said, ‘‘ Mind, this is not by my advice ; I would 
never tell my friends I had been in a mad-house ; 
oh, never. I would be calm, make friends with 
the servants—they are the real masters—and 
never let a creature know where I had been.” 

« <- don’t know my Julia,” said Alfred ; 
* she will never — ingen era <4 = 
of me because I have entrap ly 
into a mad-house.” 

m A wap og you deceive - 


* on earth has that to do with it, mad- 
am, when I am as sane as you are?” 

“Tt has thing todowithit. Mr. Baker 

for &@ madman in 

two certificates ; 


certificates.” 
Alfred could not believe this, but she con- 
" Tomaths bapen 0s enc hodiaiiiiaiinetiiais 
to 
for years: apeped 0 tecuefiepet ad 
Piteously, thr: to she told him sane 
peaple wore rover hops fn’ aqylanay mow) they 


missio 
twice by the commissioners, and four times 

the justices. We shall bo tanpeanell this week or 
next; and then you can speak to the justices: 
mind and be ; Say it is a mistake; offer 
testimony; and ask ei er to be discharged at 
once or to have a commission of lunacy sit on 
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you; ten to one your friends will not face public 
proceedings: but you must begin at the founda- 
tion, by making the servants friendly—and by— 
being calm.” She then fixed her large gray eye 
on him and said, ‘‘ Now, if I let with 


said he at last, with a deep sigh. ‘‘ May Isit by 
you? There is something so repugnant in the 
very idea of mad people.” 

“Try and remember it is their misfortune, 
not their crime,” said Mrs. Archbold, just like 
a matronly sister admonishing a brother from 
school. 

She then whistled in a whisper for Brown, who 
was lurking about unseen all the time. He 
emerged and walked about with Alfred, and, by- 
and-by, looking down from a corridor, they saw 
Mrs. Archbold driving the second-class women 
before her to dinner like a flock of animals. 
Whenever one stopped to look at any thing, or 
try and gossip, the re bold went 

i log at a 


at her just a shepherd’s refractory 
sheep, caught her by the shoulders, and drove 
her squeaking headlong. 


At dinner Alfred was so be peatyn to . 
ea a gentleman who n and grinn 
a all ear with a horrible leer. He could 
not, however, enjoy this to the full for a little 
distraction at his elbow: his right-hand neigh- 
bor kept forking pieces out of his plate and 
substituting others from his own; there was 
even a ten to gristle in the latter. Alfred 
remonstrated gently at first; the gentleman for- 
bore a minute, then recommenced; Alfred laid 
a hand ward uietly on his wrist and put it back. 
Mrs. Archbold’s quick eye surprised this ges- 
ture: ‘* What is matter there?” said she. 

**Oh, nothing s>rious, madam,” replied Al- 
fred: ‘‘only this gentleman does me the honor 
to prefer the contents of my plate to his own.” 

**Mr. Cooper!” said the Archbold, sternly. 

, the head ki 


table, ing his chair down, 
and bundled him out of the room with igno- 
miny and fracas, in spite of a remonstrance 
from Alfred, ‘‘Oh, don’t be so rough with the 
poor man.” 

Then the novice laid down his knife and fork, 
and ateno more. ‘I am grieved at my own ill- 
nature in complaining of such a trifle,” said he, 
= all was quiet. 

© company stared considerably at this re- 
mark; it seemed to them a most morbid per- 
version of sensibility; for the deranged, thin- 
skinned beyond conception in their own per- 
sons, and alive to the shadow of the shade of 
a, eee 
others. 

Though Alfred was quiet as a lamb all day, 
the attendants returned him to the padded room 
at night, because he had been there last night ; 
but they only fastened one ankle to the bed- 
post: so he encountered his Liliputians on tol- 
erably fair terms—mnumbers excepted; they 
swarmed. Unable to sleep he rose and groped 
for his clothes. But they were outside the door, 
according to rule. 

He had no resource but to walk about instead 
of lying down. 

Day broke at last: and he took his breakfast 
quietly with the first-class It consist- 
ed of cool tea in small 


came; and he went to bed in oath gtef ont 
disappointment as some men live to eighty with- 
out ever knowing. 


Sir, you must not to hear from any bod 
in this place. Why, Ih snes 


pinched and pin to give her a good educa- 
tion, and that is how she caught a good husband. 
ee ae oe ee isn’t a 
sd pe only a box; and I think it is con- 

so as the letters fall down a pipe into that 
Baker's hands, and so then when postman 
comes—” 
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Alfred pr to be calm; and 
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pawnbroker of Silverton 
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He was a 





town, whom the legislature, with that keen knowl- 
edge of human nature which marks the British 


senate, i and still permits, to speculate 
in 3 however that the upper 
servant of all in his asylum should be a doctor; . 
en 
missal of the said doctor should he go and rob 
his em of a —by curing a patient. 


Alfred demanded the doctor. 
‘* He is gone,” was tue reply. (Formula.) 
Alfred found it as hard to be as some 


The next day, but not till the afternoon, he 
caught the doctor: ‘‘ My letters! Surely, Sir, 
you have not been so cruel as to interce . 

**T intercept no letters,” said the doctor, as 
if scandalized at the very idea. ‘I see who 
writes them, and hand them to Mr. Baker, with 
now and then a remark. If any are detained, 
the responsibility rests with him.” 

“* He says it rests with you.” 

‘*You must have misunderstood him.” 

“Not at all, Sir. One thing is clear; my 
letters have been stolen either by him or you; 
and I will know which.” 

The doctot parried with a formula. 

“You are excited, Mr. Hardie. Be calm, Sir, 
be calm : or you will be here all the longer.” 

All Fyne — by this interview was a 

werful opiate. head keeper brought it 

im in bed. He declined to take it. The man 
whistled, and the room filled with 

‘* Now,” said Cooper, ‘‘ down with it, or you'll 
have to be drenched with this cow-horn.” 

**You had better take it, Sir,” said Brown ; 
‘the doctor has ordered it you.” 

“The doctor? Well, let me see the doctor 
about it.” 

** He is gone.” 

** He never ordered it me,” said Alfred. Then 
fixing his eyes sternly on Cooper, ‘‘ You mis- 
creants, you want to poison me. No, I will not 
take it. Murder! murder!” 

Then ensued a struggle, on which I draw a 
veil: but numbers won the day, with the help 
of handcuffs and cow-horn. 

Brown went and told Mrs. Archbold, and what 
Alfred had said. 

**Don’t be alarmed,” said that strong-minded 
lady: ‘it is only one of the old fool’s composing 
draughts. It oe the poor boy’s for 
one night, that is all. Go to him the first thing 
in the morning.” 

About midnight Alfred was seized with a vio- 
lent headache and fever: toward morning he 
was light-headed, and Brown found him loud 
and incoherent: only he returned oftea to an 

—_ i oe a — heard hefore— 
‘ Justifiable parri ustifiable parricide. 
Justifiable parricide.” 

nn a dislike new phrases. Brown ran 
to it Mrs. Archbold about this one. After 
the delay inseparable from her sex she came in a 
morf§ing wrapper ; and they found Al‘red lean- 
ing over the bed and bleeding violently at the 
nose, They were a deal alarmed, and 
tried to it; but was quite sensible 
now, and told them it was doing him 

‘*T can manage to see now,” he said: ‘a lit- 
tle while ago I was blind with the poison.” 

They ages 5 his ankle and made him 
comfortable, and Mrs. Archbold sent Brown Jor 


rsed opiate. 

“ Brown,” said Mrs. Archbold, “‘if Dr. Bailey 
prescribes again, iet me know. He sha’n’t square 
this agen with his certificates while I am here.” 


hers. Dr. Bailey was not such a villain as that. 
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“Now,” said he, ‘* 
letters, and he says it 
is the truth ?” 


They were staggered, and he followed up his 
advantage: ‘‘ Look me in the face, gentlemen,” 
said he, 


public trial.” 
The doctor with a formula. 


a blister. 
The keeper came to Alfred in his room. 
“Doctor has ordered a blister.” 


hobbled and handcuffed 2 then 


hair, and put a large blister on top of his 
head. 


The obstinate brute declined to go mad. They 
began to respect him for this wary, Pd pur- 
pose ; a decent bedroom was allotted him; his 
portmanteau and bag were brought him, and he 
was let walk every day on the lawn with a keeper, 
only there were no left about, and the 
apie ees i. e. the iron gate. 

one of these occasions he heard the gate- 


*¢ The visiting justices are in sight: go into 


room, = 
Yea, I'll go,” said Alfred, affecting cheerful 
com and the man ran off. 

whole house was in a furious bustle. All 
the hobbles, and chains, and instruments of re- 
straint, were hastily collected and bundled out 
of sight, and clean sheets were being put on 
many a filthy bed whose t never 
~ slept in sheets since he came when two 
justices arrived and were shown into the draw- 
2-7 they were detained 
Duri lew minutes were i 

by Mrs. Archbold, who was mistress of her 


startle the patients visibly under 
the visitors’ eyes: something like actors working 
up a factitious sentiment at the wing for the pub- 
lic display, or like a race-horse’s can- 
ter. "s 
He had only to keep was his 
day ab Seams Gresan Sinan thing be i 
was to a careful toilet. aa 


| 


Poole or Elise, but oftener to paternal or mater- 
nal w and even to the ancestral chest, 
the old oak one, singing: 

an a ee world : 
what need for them to be in the fashion!” (Form- 

) 

This arrangement the of self-es- 
teem rm, especialy in women, ‘aod 50 co 
operates with many other arrangements 
to ate the lodger. 





not love justice—to ite so well as they 

love their own skins. So age Mg 
ly declined a interview with 

fred; and even drew back a and felt un- 

at being so near him. him 

not to be imposed w *¢ An honest man does 

not whisper,” said **Do not let him poison 


your mind against me; on my honor I am as 
sane as you are, and he knows it. Pray, pray 
own eyes, and ears, Sir, and give your- 


lunacy and a public _ 

Dr. Bailey said, ‘a would noo mae 
desirable to yourself ur 
friends.” 4 

“It is the who fear the light, Sir,” 


nothing of the kind, Sir. I merely 
decline to ineumber your memory with petty in- 
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‘* Yes, I am here,” said she, sharply, and came 


out of the room hastily; and shut it. ‘‘What 
do you want, Sir?” 
clasped his hands together. ‘If you 
are a woman, have pity on me.” 
was taken by i ‘What can I 
do?” said she, in some agitation. ‘Iam only a 


There, run.” 

And run he did. 

Alfred was lucky enough to get safe into the 
noisy ward without being intercepted, and then 
he encountered a — ——, Load 
thirty, in a riding-cost, a hunting-whip in 
his hand : it was Mr. ane, a Tory squire and 
large landowner in the county. 

Now, as Alfred entered at one door, Baker 
himself came in at the other, and they nearly 
met at Vane. But Alfred saluted him first, 


formula, and said, quietly : ‘‘ Don’t believe him, 
Sir. Iam not dangerous; I am as sane as any 
man in England. Pray examine me, and judge 
for yourself.” 

“Ah, that is his delusion,” said Baker. 
**Come, Mr. Hardie, I allow you great liber- 
ties, but you abuse them. You really must not 
monopolize his Worship with your fancies. Con- 
sider, Sir, you are not the only patient he has to 
examine.” 


ne. 

Alfred’s heart sank ; he turned a look of silent 
agony on Mr. Vane. 

Mr. Vane, either touched by that look, or ir- 
ritated by Baker’s pragmatical interference, or 
perhaps looked that person coolly in the 
face, and sternly: ‘*Hold your tongue, Sir, 
and let the gentleman speak to me.” 





THE RUSSIAN FRIGATE 
“ OSLIABA.” 

Ow page 637 we publish an illustration of the 
Russian Fricate “ OstzaBa,” now lying in our 
Bay. This is the first Russian man-of-war that 
ever visited the United States, and her advent has 
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yy men and marine who 
hearty. as if when called they might 
do good service for their country. = hep hy dg 





sketches which we reproduce, writes: 


“*OCuparrar, Friday, September 18. 
“Your artist was the only person connected 


wet and uncomfortable trip part of the time. I 
did not get dry for two days; and was shot at into 
the bargain, at Raccoon Ford, where I unconscious- 
ly left the cover and became a target ior about 
twenty of the sharp-shooters, Luckily I was not 
touched; but I did some tall riding to get out of 
the way. We have doubts here whether we sball 
advance further. Meade keeps his own counsel ; 
but the general idea is against moving further oa 
this line. 

“ ADVANCE OF THE ARMY OF THE POTOMAC, 

“On Sunday, September 13, 1868, soon after our 
troops advanced from the Rappahannock, they be- 
came engaged with the enemy. Skirmishing on 
toward Culpepper, that place was captured after » 
short engagement, General Custer, by 2 brilliant 
charge up hill, taking three of the rebels’ guns. 
We came very near capturing a railroad train, 
with, it is said, Stuart or Hampton aboard. About 
four miles from Culpepper the fighting ceased for 
the night, but early in the morning the advance 
was pushed to the Rapidan, and st this river the 
re’ 


works to resist our further progress. General Bu- 
ford made an attack to unmask their force at Rac- 
coon Ford, while another cavalry division was 
doing the same at Somerville Ford; since which 
time shelling and sharp-shooting has been con- 


taking three guns and a number of artillerynisn. 
“ General Gregg’s division was very hotly en- 
gaged at the point shown in the sketch. The reb- 
els threw their shot and shell with great precision, 
dismounting some of the General’s escort, and bad- 


ly wounding some of the gunners in Butler’s bat- - 


tery of light twelves before they were defeated. 
Butier’s and Wollaston’s are the only horse batter- 
ies of light-twelves in the service. Both did good 
service. Wollaston’s battery is shown in the view 
of Raccoon Ford, 

“ The signal station on Pony Mountain was built 
by our officers with Pope last year. It was oocu- 
pied by the signal officers in advance of our lines 


A SWORD PRESENTATION (O GENERAL MEAD", 


Mr. Waud writes: ‘‘S .ord presentations, dur- 
ing the occupation of VY xico by our troops, were 
reduced to a system, th present being quite a sec- 
ondary matter, its on’ / object the bountiful colla- 
tion and attendant spree for which it afforded an 


same! 

“With no desire to draw any comparison be- 
tween the above and the presentation made to Gen. 
eral Meade, which was a well-deserved compliment 
of our best officers, it may not be out of 
to why so much money-—the sum vari- 
from fifteen hundred to twenty-two 

dollars—should be spent upon a sword 
it is not likely the General will wear? A 
-inscribed sword worth fifty dollars, and the 
of the money in gold eagles, would be a 
sensible present. However, the affair 
to the satisfaction of all concerned, and 
Meade’s was a very good and appropriate 
Colonel Roberts, of the Reserves, also 
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with Chinese lanterns in the evening. The sword 
is richly carved and embossed, the sheath inlaid 
with enamel and diamonds, the hilt rich and heavy 
with gold and garnets, or rubies.” 
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GOLDEN HAIR. 


“You are no better to-night, Harry ?” 

‘“‘ No better, Miss Ariel.” 

Ariel King bent thoughtfully over the low pal- 
let bed, with her slight finger on the sick man’s 
restless pulse, and her long amber curls almost 
touching the coverlet that stirred with the uneven 
laboring of the breast below. While the frosty Oc- 
tober sunset, drawing lines of moving gold athwart 
the rough plaster of the walls, lingered lovingly 
around the soft shining hair and violet eyes, trans- 
figuring her almost to a saint's strange beau. - 

‘¢ He seems weak and languid,” she said, softi,. 


' “Wine, and cordials, and fresh fruit, are what he 


needs, Marian.” 

“‘ And that’s just what the doctor told me,” said 
a dark, bustling little woman, who was concocting 
some mixture over the sickly fire. ‘ But, bless 
you, Miss Ariel, how are we poor folks to get wine 
and fruit? No, no; he must just get well on ar- 
row-root and gruel; they don’t cost much.” 

She tried to speak smilingly, this poor Marian 
Becker, but there were tears in her dark eyes as 
she pushed the wet hair back from her husband's 
hollow temples. 

‘It isn't altogether that, Miss Ariel,” said Har- 
ry, uneasily. ‘I think I should get stronger if it 


- wasn’t for fretting about the rent. Old Keene is 


a hard landlord—one who wouldn't hesitate to turn 
a man into the street if he were dying. I don’t so 
much mind it for myself—I shall soon be beyond 
all trouble, but Marian—” 

He stopped abruptly. Ariel lifted her grave, 
shocked eyes—this was a new revelation of want 
and woe. 

‘*Do you mean to tell me that you have nomon- 
ey left?” 

“None, Miss Arie.” 

She bent her head on her hands with a sort of 
passionate shudder, 

“ And this is the way our country rewards the 
soldiers who for her sake have dared the perils of 
deadly battle-field and fever-breathing swamps! 
She gives them ‘an honorable discharge’—a dis- 
charge to creep away into some hole or corner and 
die as soon as possible! She promises them ‘boun- 
ty’ at the end of the war—as well say at the end 
of the world! Is this right? is it justice ?” 

‘“* Nay, Miss Ariel,” said the young soldier, ‘‘it 
is partly my own fault; if I had chosen to remain 
in hospital I should have incurred no expenses. 
Only I fancied that Marian could nurse me better, 
and—” 
‘*And so you committed the unpardonable sin 
of preferring home to a hospital barrack, and this 
great and good country washes her hands of you 
accordingly. -Oh, Harry, if I had but one tithe 
of my uncie’s wealth !” 

‘*Miss Ariel,” said the young man, earnestly, 
“don’t feel so grieved about it. I know you are 
hurt at your uncle’s refusal to help me; but you 
must remember that he disapproved of my enlist- 
ment from the very first—still more of the idle 
fancy, as he termed it, of my coming home. But 
oh, Miss Ariel, if he could have known the bitter- 
ness of the home-sick pangs that come when you 
are sick in a strange place! He said in that note 
that the mere fact of my having once been a clerk 
in his employ gave me no claims on him. And he 
was right, Miss Ariel, only—” 

He turned his face to the pillow, with a low, 
choking sob. Ariel watched him, with a strange, 
troubled light in Her eyes, to see a human creature 
drifting slowly out of the world, and have no pow- 
er to help or rescue him. 

“How much is the rent?” she asked, after a 
brief silence, 

“Twenty dollars, Miss Ariel: it is for three 
months.” . 

Twenty dollars! and she had but ten in her lit- 
tle silk purse. For Ariel King, a portionless or- 
phan, had literally nothing of her own: the very 
watch at her girdle, the spot of opal fire that fast- 
ens her collar, were her uncle’s. And to him she 
well knew how vain would be any application. 

She sighed deeply as she rose up to go, and once 
more came the eager wish, the passionate longing, 
that she were rich! 

The gas-lamps were beginning to quiver like 
lines of fire down the long, tumultuous streets as 
she set out on her homeward way, and with in- 
stinctive timidity she drew down her veil and fold- 
ed her simple scarlet shaw! closer round her shoul- 
ders, quickening her steps as she did so. 

‘*Can’t cross there, young woman! wait till 
them carts and carriages has got by !” 

Ariel started in affright as the good-humored 
old policeman drew her back, and then smiled at 
her own timidity. But, as she stood waiting on 
the corner for something like a break in the appar- 
ently endless string of carts and omnibuses, her 
eye fell on a brilliantly-lighted window close at 
her side, and she mechanically read, emblazoned 
on the glass, 

“ Hicuest Paice Parp ror Human Harr.” 

She looked down on the long auburn curls that 
lay on her shoulders with a strange, sudden thrill 
ofjoy. For the moment she was rich—she had 
something which she might call her very own, to 
keep or to sell as she pleased. Harry Becker's 
needs might be partially succored yet. 

Without pausing for reflection she laid her hand 
on the latch, and entered the perfumed realin of 
Macassar and false curls. A dashing little French- 
woman advanced behind the counter. 

“In what may we have the happiness of serv- 
ing madame ?” 

‘IT wish to sell my hair,” murmured poor Ariel, 
her cheeks all aflame, as if she had been doing a 
guilty thing. 

“Ah! certainly,” said the little woman, in a 
tone one or two degrees less conciliatory. “ Will 
madame please to lay aside her bonnet ?” 

With trembling fingers Ariel untied the strings 
and removed the straw bonnet: like a cataract of 
shining, rippled gold the long soft curls fell around 
her shoulders. 


** Ciel/”” ejaculated the little woman softly, with 





HARPER'S WEEELY. 


upraised eyebrows and clasped hands, “‘ the hair is 
fine, oraiment, it must be near three feet long! 
For what price do you wish to part with it, ma- 
dame?” 

“T must have ten dollars,” said Ariel, taking 
courage at the other’s evident admiration. 

‘*Ten dollars !—that is too large a sum.” 

“Then I must try elsewhere,” said Ariel, taking 
up her bonnet. 

“ Wait—stay!” said the woman, meditatively. 
‘It is long and thick, moreoyer it is of a good 
color. Please walk into the other room, madame. 
Fanchette shall cut it off in half a second!” 

Poor Ariel, as she sat flushed and half fright- 
e. “4 in the little den at the back of the 
shop, with ‘‘ Fanchette’s” gleaming scissors flash- 
ing through her curls, she would have given almost 
any thing to have retraced the sudden step. The 
bright, silken tresses she had brushed, and caressex, 
and twined with flowers so many, many times— 
the curls—oh, how could she ever have forgotten !— 
that Colonel Tylney had admired so much—that 
he had said were like coils of sunshine! An in- 
voluntary sob welled up from her heart. 

“‘ Did you speak, Mademoiselle?” said Fanchette, 
suspending the scissors in mid-air. 

Ariel shook her head; she could not answer in 
words. There they lay, a soft, shining heap, full 
of golden lights, and tender brown shadows—her 
curls no longer ! 

“ Please give me one to keep,” she pleaded, with 
wistful eagerness. The Frenchwoman smilingly 
tossed one across the counter; she was in good- 
humor with herself; she had made a decided bar- 


a Pe ee glass, 
crept away ; the hard-earned money in her pocket, 
and the curl held to her heart as if it had been a 
living thing. 

“Is he asleep, Marian ?” 

‘* Miss Ariel—is it possible that this is you?” 

‘Myself, Marian! Hush! don’t wake him; here 
are the twenty dollars. Don’t detain me, pray, 
it’s late.” 

“But, Miss Ariel, how—where— Oh! I see 
now—your hair, your beautiful brown curls are 
gone. Oh, Miss Ariel, how could you?” 

“Pooh!” said Ariel, lightly, “‘hair will grow 
again. Do you suppose I value my silly curls be- 
yond poor Harry’s life and strength ?” 

And before Mrs. Becker could find words to ex- 
press her gratitude Ariel was gone. 

“Upon my word!” said Miss Priscilla Vinaigre, 
‘this is quite a new freak of caprice on Miss King’s 
part. What will not a girl do to keep up with the 
fashion ?” 

Colonel Tylney looked quickly up from the pho- 
tographic album whose leaves he was slowly turn- 
ing over. Yes, Miss Vinaigre was quite right, that 
was Ariel King, with her flushed cheek shadowed 
with tiny brown rings, and her eyes bent down- 
ward with timid shine. 

Colonel Tylney shut the album with considera- 
ble emphasis. Fashion! he hated the sound of 
the name. What were our girls dreaming about 
fashion for, when the nation was groaning with 
the agony of regeneration? Yet he had fancied 
Ariel King far superior to these foolish whims ; 
well was it for him that disenchantment came ere 
it was too late. 

“ And she knew how much I admired that love- 
ly golden hair !” was the next thought. ‘It shows 
how much she cares for my likes and dislikes. 
Well, she is just like the rest of her silly sex, and 
I shall go back to Washington next week cured of 
one absurd fancy.” 

And Ariel sobbed herself to sleep that night be- 
cause Frank Tylney passed her with such a frigid 
bow. 

Harry Becker had an unexpected visitor the 
next morning—the Colonel of his regiment, who 
came in with a bright, encouraging smile, and a 
kindly grasp of the hand that seemed to throw new 
life into the invalid’s worn frame. 

“Why, Becker, where have you been hiding 
yourself? Why didn’t you let us know where you 
were? It was by the merest chance in the world 
I stumbled upon you now!” 

Becker’s pale cheek reddened. ‘I did not like 
to trouble others with my distress, Colonel.” 

“Then allow me to inform you that you are a 
foolish fellow. What can I do for you?—nay, 
don’t hesitate! I have not forgotten how you 
risked your lite for me at Malvern’s Mills.” + 

‘*Thank you, Colonel. We have been in sore 
straits, my wife and I; but Miss Ariel King, my 
former employer’s niece—”’ 

“ King—Ariel King—I know her.” 

“Then, Sir, you know the sweetest young lady 
in the world. Well, Sir, she has aided us with her 
little means—my wife used to be a seamstress in 
the family; and last night, to crown all, what do 
you suppose she did to help us with the rent that 
was behind?” 

“T am sure I do not know.” 

“She sold her hair, Sir—her beautiful golden 
hair, that she was as proud of as any woman could 
be—all to assist a poor dying soldier !” 

And Harry turned his head aside to hide the big 
drops on his lashes. He need not have been so 
careful: there was a dimness in the Colonel’s dark 
eye too. 

Mur have been a fool!” he ejaculated, striding 
out into the open air—‘‘a mad, insensate fool !” 

And he went straight to the little parlor where 
Ariel was sitting at her work, crying a little be- 
tween whiles, and confessed all his sins at the 
shrine of her saintly beauty. 

‘*And now, Ariel, now that you know what a 
suspicious, credulous, doubting villain I have been 
—can you give the priceless treasure of your love 
— my keeping ?” 

he answered him, seriously and tenderly, with 
soft, shy blushes, ** Yes.” y , 

What more have we to say? Nothing, save 
that Harry Becker and Marian his wife are doing 
pa dl predicts that by Ariel’s wed- 

ing-day her will have grown out again, 
and golden as of yore. a 
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Potash. 
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$600,000. 


ate. Be 
To be god for One Dollar each, without 
regard to value, and not to be paid for 
till you know what you are to get. 


SPLENDID LIST!! 
OF ARTICLES TO BE SOLD FOR ONE DOLLAR EACH. 


100 Gold Hunting Cased Watches. ...... $100 00 each. 
100 Gold Watches ..............-s00000 

200 Ladies’ Gold Watches .............. 85 00 each. 
500 Ladies’ and Gent's Silver Watches 15 00 each. 
8000 Vest and Neck Chains......... 5 00 to 10 00 each. 
8000 Gold Band Bracelets .......... 5 00 to 10 00 each. 
8000 bi Fe sewseoqces 800 to 500 each. 
8000 Cameo Brooches ...........++- 400 to 6 00 each 
8000 Mosaic and Jet Brooches ....... 400 to 600 each. 


8000 Mosaic and Jet Ear Drops ..... 400 to 6 00 each. 
8000 Lava and Florentine Ear Drops. 400 to 6 00 each. 
3000 Coral, Em., and Opal Ear Drops 400 to 8 00 each. 


5100 Gent's Breast Pins ............ 250 to 8 00 each. 
8000 Watch Keys..............00-. 200 to 6 00 each. 
5000 Fob and Ribbon Slides ........ 200 to 600 each. 
5000 Sets of Bosom Studs ........... 250 to 6 00 each. 
5000 Sleeve Buttons...........+..++ 250 to 600 each. 
6000 Plain Rings. .............+00+- 250 to 500 each. 
6000 Stone Set Rings............... 250 to 6 00 each. 
eer 2 50 to 10 00 each. 
5000 Sets Ladies’ Jewelry........... 5 00 to 10 00 each. 


10000 Gold Pens, Silver M’ted Holders 400 to 6 00 each. 
10000 Gold Pens, with Silver Extension 


All of the above list of Goods will be sold for one dollar 
each. Certificates of all the various articles, stating what 
each one can have, are first put into envelopes, sealed up, 
and mixed; and when ordered, are taken out without re- 
gard to choice, and sent by mail, thus giving all a fair 
chance. On receipt of the Certificate, you will see what 
you can have, and then it is at your option to send one 
dollar and take the article or not. 

In all transactions by mail, we shall charge for forward- 
ing the Certificates, paying postage, and doing the busi- 
ness, 25 cents each, which must be inclosed when the Cer- 
tificate is sent for. Five Certificates will be sent for $1; 
eleven for $2; thirty for $5; sixty-five for $10; and a 
hundred for $15. 

AcEnTs.—Those acting as Agents will be allowed ten 
cents on every Certificate ordered by them, provided their 
remittance amounts to one dollar. Agents will collect 25 
cents for every Certificate, and remit 15 cents to us, either 
in cash or postage stamps. Great caution should be used 
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Constantly on hand and Engraved to Order, and sent 
free on receipt of Price. 


Solid Silver, $1. Solid Silver, $1 50. 





Solid Gold, $4. Solid Gold, $4. 


1st Division Bnameled Red, 24 Division 


COMPANY PINS. 


Solid Silver, $1. Solid Silver, $1. 


Solid 18 k. Gold, $3 50 each. 
Solid Silver, with Letters in GOLD Relief, $1 50. 


Corps Badges 
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General Gilmore’s New Book. 


A PRACTICAL TREATISE ON LIMES, HYDRAU- 
CEMENTS, AND MORTARS. 
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Containing reports of numerous 
in New York City during years 1858 to 1861 inclusive. 
By Q. A.M., Brig.-Gen. United States Volun- 
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A-Splendid Holiday or Marriage Present. 
HARPER’S 





HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers, New York. 
For sale by A. Writ1ams & Co., Boston; Ex- 


more ; ‘AYLOR, 3 
Co. Cincinnati; Kurrn & Woons, &. Louis; 8. C. Griees 


& Go., Chicago; Dawson & 
&@™ Sent by mail, postage free, on receip’ of Price. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, NEW YORK, 
Have just Published ; 





JRAFFRESON, 8 Good ork," 
‘Isabel; the ¥' Wife and the Old " &o, 
“tb oung Love, 8yv0, 


ST. OLAVE'S. ANovel. Ovo, Paper, 50 cents, 

A FIRST FRIENDSHIP. A Novel. Svo, Paper, 2 
cents. 

LIFE ON A GEORGIAN PLANTATION. Journal ofs 
Residence on a Georgian Pleniation in 1888-1839. By 
Franczs Arws Kuwstx 1%mo, Cloth, $1 2%. 

THE INVASION OF THE CRIMEA: Its Origin, apd 
an Account of its Progress down to the Death of Lard 
Mage and Plana, 3 vols. thm, “ty 
a oe % vols. 12mo, Vol. L just ready. 


A POINT OF HONOR. A Novel. By the Anthor of 
“The Morals of Fair,” ”" “The World's 
Verdict,” &c., &c., Svo, Paper, 25 cents. 


ROMOLA. A Novel, Oo eee ee ae 

&c. With numerous 8vo, Paper, $1 26; 

62” Any of the above Works sent by mail, post-paid, on 
receipt of price. 


HARPER’S 
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N UT: ASON & HAMLIN’S CABINET OR- 
2 GANS, one to twelve stops each; price $70 to $600 
ech. A rast improvement on everything of the Melodeon 
or stmonium kind See written testimony of more than 
iundre of the most eminent artists and organists of 

, ng cities to the great excellence of these instruments, 


ad their eaperiority to all others of their class for private 
an a3 public uee. Also Melodeons, from $60 to $170 each. 
Tilustrated Catalogues sent free. Warerooms Nos. 5 and 


T Mercer 8t., New York. Address MASON BROTHERS. 


PISK & HATCH. 


Bankers and Dealers in Government Securities, 


AND 


AGENTS FOR THE UNITED STATES 
FIVE-TWENTY LOAN, 
No. 38 Wall Street. 


Orders received for Five-Twenty Bonds at Par, interest 
so commence with date of payment. 

U. 8. 7.80 Treasury Notes. 

** One Year Certificates. 
“ Six per Cent. Bonds of 1881. 

Aud all other Government Securities bought, sold, and 
constantly on hand. 

Accounts of Banks, Bankers, and others received on fa- 
vorable terms. 

Special attention given to the Collection of Government 
Vouchers, Quartermasters’ Checks, and maturing Certifi- 
cates of Indebtedness. 

FISK & HATCH, 38 Wall Street. 
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One of the prettiest, most, convenient, and decidedly 
the best and « veapest time-plece for general and reliable 
use ever offered. 

Magic Time 
OBSERVERS! 


| The Perfection of 
‘Mechanism! 
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Face, on Lapy's on Gzn- 
TLEMAN's WatTcu com- 
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rendeying a key.entirely un- 
necessary. The cases of this 
watch are composed of two 
metale, the outer one being 
wee fine 16 carat gold. It has 
the improved ruby action 
lev er movement, and is war- 
ranted an accurate time-piece. Its size is convenient, 
measuring but two inches across it. Price, superbly en- 
graved, per case of half dozen, $204. Sample Watches, 
in neat Morocco boxes, $85. If sent by mail, the Postage 
ts { 36 cents; re -gistering, 20 cents. 
‘TauM*, (ASH, INVARIABLY IN ADVANCE. 
HUBSARD BROS., Im 
Proadway, cor. Courtlandt Street, N. Y. 





WL GUNS, PISTOLS, 
Military Goods, 


Frexcn axp Enausn Fancy Goons. 
Also, a full assortment of 
Jet, Coral, and Steel Goods. 
Schuyler, Hartiey & Graham, 
19 Maiden Lane & 22 John Street, N. Y., 


15 Rue d@ 


47 Hampton St. 
Shults' Onguent, warranted to produce a full ‘sett oy 
Whiskers in six weeks, or money wh g 
paid, for 30 cents, Address C, F- SHULTS, Troy, N.Y. 
A Sxonet Worry Knowmsa.—How to make the Cete- 
” ire = The CrpeR without apples or other fruity in 
a ihe eck nt wee for CENTS: 

F @ BOWEN Box 220, Boston; 











A Beautiful 
Pimples and Freckles, ma 
the “Balm of a Th 
unsurpassed. It is composed of palm gegen oth- 
er valuable articles, highly perfumed ts own ingre- 
dients, and when used for washing, bans 
renders the skin soft and white, and from blemis 
Price 50 cents. For sale by all 

H. P. FETRIDGE & CO., 81 ‘anid 33 Dey Street, N. Y., 
and for sale by all Druggiste. 


rw Ranges, and Stoves. 





CLEARING FURNA- 
CES; BOYN ay Et 
ALORIFIC BURNIN 


Cc 
MAGAZINE FURNACES; 





bea: 
LOR STOVES; REGISTERS, 
VENTILATORS, and SLATE MANTELS. For sale by 
RICHARDSON, BOYNTON & CO. 
Send for Circulars. No 260 Canal St., N. Y. 
NOW READY. 
New Edition Revised. 


U. §. ARMY anatghty oancigel ; 





With an Appendix con’ and Sie 
affecting Army Regulations Ardeles of War to June 
25, 1863. Official. One volume octavo, price 
$150. For sale by Booksellers and N every- 


ce. 
bay 7 = GEORGE Ww, cubs Publisher, 
& 680 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 
_*®. B. The old dition is now ohsolete. 
~ Have you. seen the New Union Playing Cards? Na- 
tional Emblems. ‘The suits are Eagles, Shields, Stare, 
and Flagg. Colonel in place of King, Goddess of Liberty 
for Queen, Major for Jack. They are the prettiest card 
made, and are rapidly taking the place of cards having 
Foreign Emblems. Every body that sees them wante 
them. Each pack is put up in an elegant card case, and 
theee in dozen boxes for the trade. 
Two sample packs sent in cases free on receipt. of $1. 
The trade supplied on liberal terma, 
Address AMERICAN CARD COMPANY, 
165 Willian St.’ or 455 Broadway, N. Y. 


Gold Pens and Cases, 
Retailed at Wholesale Prices. 








Ladies’ Pens $ 15 Pens — $2.00 
“ '° % Dn “ 250 

Large ‘“* 12 Mammoth * 8 60 
Commercial Eureka 2 25 


Mammoth Eureka 8 50 
The above Pens are 14 carats fine, and warranted per- 
fect in every for lyear. A written guarantee ac- 
com: anies each Pen, These Pens are well known in the 
mercantile community for the last (10) Ten years, and the 
subscriber believes, from the number of unsolicit<d testi- 
monials given him, that they are the best Pen now in use, 
or he would not be able to give them the guarantee he 


or style of writing. Leggy 5 of the imitation Johnson 
Pens. and by at the manufactory secure the 
genuine article. 


Pens repointed on the receipt of 36 Cts. 


E. 8. JONNSON, 

















Exterminates Catarrh, Root and Branch, forever. 
$1. Send stamp for pamphiet Depot 612 Broadway. 


How to Paint Photographs. 
A NEW WORK. 


Just published. Price 10 cents. Sold by all principal 
Artiste’ supply men, and Stock Dealers, and 


sent, post-paid, by the publishe: 
J. E. TILTON & CO., Boston. 


ee” L.Y.D:S. 


Spring is the time to use DR. LEATHE’S 


YELLOW DOCK SYRUP, 
t teny as the Blood, Invigorates the Body, gives 
Tone to the Nerves, Strength to the Muselez, and Healih 
pa te 8 sag ees Joint, aud Limb. 
per Bottle (which often cures). 
Depot, 130 CHATHAM Sr., N. Y. Sold 50? GRAND &r. 
Ask for LEATHE’S YELLOW DOCK SYRUP. Take no 
Other. Established 1845. Solid by Draggist: everywhere. 


To all Wanting f arms. 


and thriving settlement of (ws Rich soil, 











tracts of from $15 to $20 per acre, eyebie within 4 years. 
Good Schools and society. Good crops can be seen grow- 
Hundreds are On account of extreme 


settling. 
of climate, it is highly beneficial to pulmonary 


“* It is one of the most sichiilin uate tracts in an al- 
most level position, and suitable condition for pleasant 
Jarming that we know of this side of the Western Prairies." 





Remington’s 





REVOLVER. 
Approved by the Government. 
Warranted superior to any other Pistol of the kind. 





ie meilal, and. teo-third 
. | less in 
- Ib. 


TNGON, late Pratt, Rontsson 
& Co., 190 William St. ,N. ¥. 


Patent Fountain Brush; for Marking Boxes, Bun 
&c. Man‘ft'd by E. P. Crarg & Co., ng Boxes, Bundloe, 


$7. WATCHES. $7. 
oaater Se oa 


the 

CHAS.P, NORTON & CO. oes & 40 Ann Street, N. 
Frank Leslie's Minsrated’ Newspaper, of an 22, says: 
ved NORTON & CO. have combined: two-very de- 
tirable things in a watch — cheapness pep relisiility. 
When it is known that for $7 a person can have an excel- 
lent timekeeper, there will be greater punctuality in all 
the affairs of life.” 


PREPARE FOR THE HOLIDAYS. 














jects, for $3; or with 24 objects, 
Address, | HENRY CRAIG 
835 Broadway, New York. 
A liberal. discount to the trade. 


A Splendid New Book for Boys! 
“The Drummer Boy 
Is a story of Burnside's Expedition in North Caroti- 
na—a ‘8 adventure 








omer of the young ave 
painted in vivid colors.”—New York ing Post. 
Elegantly illustrated. Price $1 00. 
Jast published by J. E. TILTON & CO., Boston, and 
olites th beck aieeee 
“Get the Best.” 


AG WANTED TO ee & CO.'S 

PACKAGES. They are th. angen, bert, and. Cheapest 
are 

b= yy Circular pity og 























Drake’s Plantation Bitters. 


They purify, strengther, and invigorate. 

They create a healthy a 

They are an antidote to change of water and diet. 

They overcome effects of dissipation and late hours. 

They strengthen the system and enliven the mind. 

They prevent miasmatic and intermittent fevers. 

They purify the breath and acidity of the stomach. 

They cure Dyspepsia and Constipation. 

They cure Diarrhea, Cholera, 2nd Cholera Morbus. 

They cure Liver Complaint and Nervous Headache. 

They are the best Bitters in the world. They make the 

weak man strong, and are exhausted nature's great re- 
storer. They are made of. pure. St. Croix Rum, the ecle- 
brated Calisaya Bark, roots and herbs, and are taken with 
the pleasure of a beverage, without regard to age or 
time of day. Particularly recommended to delicate per- 
sous requiring « gentle stimulant. Sold by all Grocers, 
Druggists, Hotels, and Saloons. 


P. H. DRAKE A CoO. 
f 202 Broadway, New Yo:: 


FINE DRESS 
SHIRTS 
TO ORDER. 
UNRIVALED 
In Manufacture, 

Fitting, and Material. 
At UNION ADAMS, 
No. 637 Broadway. 








STEEL | 


COLLARS, 


gAND CURPS, ENAMELED Lt Y WHITE. 
wat, appearance and com fr of linen, hae been 
t it two in 
for the las’ years 
Sault doeuall te auntie. 









To Military Men and Travelers they are invaluable. 
Price $1 each, sent by Post to any part of the Union on 
reseipt of $1 16. 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL 
AGENTS WANTED in every Town in the Union. 
8. W. H. WARD, shat 8., lado Y 


WARD'S 


. 


*T FITTING 


SHIRTS. 


Lrg $30, $36, & $42 


austiisceutmen te for Shirts. 
Printed directions for self-measurement, list of prices, 
and draw of different styles of shirts and collars sent 


free 
FRENCH FLANNEL OVERSHIRTS, 

the largest assortment in New York, $2 75, $3, $3 75 each ; 
~ cut one yard long. 

Single tart ames by mail on receipt of the cost. The 

must be enclosed—63 cents for each Shirt. 
of your neck. 
ENGLISH MERINO UNDERSHIRTS AND DRAWERS, 


$2, $2 25, and $2 50. 
SCOTCH LAMB'S WOOL UNDERSHIRTS AND 
DRAWERS. 
8. W. H. WARD, 387 Broadway, N. Y. 


$40 a Month 2nd Expenses. For — 
dress ohh stamp) HARRIS BROS., Boston 


Metallic Collars 
vs. 
STEEL COLLARS! 


Ky ny miore pliable, better enameled, oo oe > 

rable “Steel.” There is no da of their at 

$100 tee wee uid Foci 3 8“ Go 
“ (no im 

- - the AMERICAN ENAMELED METAL- 

Y COMPANY, Box No, 5178 New York City 

Post Office, and receive it by return mail. 


cot op 











SUPERB in and GO at anY 
eg ns 
gph  o Le pepe liceeted 

LW. & 005 , 


uct! 
ee 


